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A recent meta-analysis of the effect of financial literacy and financial education on downstream financial behaviors has 
shown a weak collective impact of the work offinancial education. While the findings are not stellar, they do not support 
a dismantling of financial education programs and funding. This paper examines the findings of the meta-analysis and 
discusses the implications for the field. In this discussion, a more thoughtful consideration of the ways to provide financial 
education and the manner about how to influence behavior is highlighted. In addition, this article proposes a systematic 
examination of why timely educational approaches should coexist with longer-term financial education programming. 

The field also needs a more rigorous examination offactors that impact intervention effectiveness, including a call for 
improved research protocol and evaluation and a plea for greater visibility between researchers and practitioners. 
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Introduction 

The field of financial literacy, education, and capability 
includes many educators, practitioners, and academics 
dedicated to improving learners’ ability to implement sound, 
well-informed personal finance strategies. The community has 
continued to provide educational opportunities for learners 
in the face of overwhelming statistics that highlight low 
savings rates, the prevalence of ill-informed consumers, and 
emphasize the excessive utilization of high-cost services. 
Instead of being deterred by the scope of work and competing 
messages, teachers, counselors, and researchers have faced 
the challenge with increased effort. Not to be deterred by 
cynics who infer that consumers are not smart enough to 
make informed choices, the community has worked diligently 
to promote well-designed programs, impactful classes, and 
effective financial counseling (Hira, 2010; Schuchardt, et ah, 
2009). In addition to the best practices of the field, there are 
studies that document an effect on financial behaviors that 
are both promising and benchmarks for practitioners and 
researchers alike (Batty, Collins, & Odders-White, 2015; Bell, 
Goren, & Hogarth, 2009; Lusardi, 2003; Lyons, 2007). 

However, despite the well-meaning and mission-focused 
efforts of many practitioners and researchers, there are 
several studies that show little to no impact of education and 
counseling on long-term financial behaviors (Cole, Paulson & 
Shastry 2012; Willis, 2009, 2011). The interpretations of why 
the field has or has not demonstrated an impact are myriad. 
While few people deny the need for an informed and confident 
citizenry, the debate about how to build financial capability 


in ways that lead to healthier financial behaviors continues to 
face a lack of agreement on the evidence about what works— 
and lack of agreement about whether an increase in knowledge 
results in positive behavior change. 

Informing Practice and Future Investigation 

Still, the manner about how to influence behavior is becoming 
clearer. Fernandes, Lynch, and Netemeyer (2014) sought to 
answer the question “What is the connection between financial 
education, financial literacy, and the choices that people 
make about their finances?” The researchers investigated data 
from 201 peer-reviewed studies (a meta-analysis) and used 
a single-measure to compare the findings, resulting in three 
key conclusions that can be utilized to guide future research 
and practice. The 201 studies included data from 585,168 
participants whose financial behaviors where documented 
at least three months after the initial contact. Fifteen of 
the studies measured long-term behavior in a randomized 
control trial format, 75 studies documented behavior in a 
non-randomized control trial format, 24 studies explored 
links between behaviors and existing financial literacy using 
advanced statistics, and 87 studies explored links between 
behaviors and existing financial literacy using basic statistics. 
Three of the main conclusions from this meta-analysis provide 
clarity about the duration of impact, the scope of impact, and 
the need for improved research practices. 

Length of Training Relates to Corresponding Effect on 
Behavior 

The amount and timing of financial education have 
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corresponding effects on behavior (Fernandes et al., 2014). 

The impact of education on behavior varies with how much 
instruction people receive and when they get it in relation to 
relevant decisions or behaviors. Interventions with many hours 
of education have larger effects than shorter interventions, 
and effects on behavior from all types of interventions are 
larger when measured right after the intervention (e.g., 
class, workshop, or professional development) than after a 
delay. The data show diminishing returns as time elapses; 
after 22 months, the impact on behavior became statistically 
insignificant for even the longest interventions (some 
interventions were several days of instruction). Thus, one- 
and-done classes and/or workshops clearly are not the answer. 
It is time to begin a more thoughtful consideration of ways 
to provide financial education throughout life, linking to 
individuals’ upcoming financial decisions. The challenge 
for the field is defining “timely” and “relevant” as related to 
educational interventions. 

For example, program goals, instructional tools, and course 
topics should link to decisions that learners are readily able 
to make (Rhine & Toussaint-Comeau, 2002; Taylor, 2008). 

If the topics cover themes that are many years in the future, 
alternative examples should be used which convey similar 
concepts, but that are relevant to a near-term decision or 
practical implementation. This concept is especially true if 
the program has a limited time to convey the content. For 
instance, teaching teenagers about mortgages may be less 
effective than using examples of student loans or automobiles 
and highlighting the planning process associated with sensible 
use of secured debt. Furthermore, learners should have 
access to program materials, such as a website, to allow the 
opportunity for utilization of content and exercises at times 
that are opportune and after the course concludes. 

As with timely instruction, relevant subject matter is essential 
in fostering engagement with the content and improving 
the prospects for changing behavior. If learners are unable 
to relate to the topics, examples, and content provided by 
educators, then the level of engagement will be reduced 
(Taylor, 2008). Consider young adult learners who are 
attending a money management workshop who mostly have 
jobs that do not offer 401 (k) or 403(b) plans. Without an 
understanding of the audience and the context, an instructor 
might focus their presentation on mutual-funds instead of 
focusing on the need for emergency plans and savings, and 
explaining the fundamentals of savings accounts, CDs, ROTH 
IRAs and the MyRA. 


The meta-analysis revealed both encouraging and troubling 
conclusions. For instance, the largest effect sizes were reported 
for interventions that involved high school instruction. This 
is reassuring for those who teach unit, semester, or year-long 
courses. Conversely, effects were slightly lower for studies of 
low-income consumers compared to the general population. 
These results are similar to educational studies from other 
subject areas that document lower scores in schools and 
communities where income and education levels are lower 
than national averages (Petty, Wang, & Harbaugh, 2013). 

Based on these data, the need to replicate what works well in 
high school instruction (e.g., the use of well-vetted materials, 
trained teachers, and competency-based instruction) within 
multiple contexts may result in a clearer path toward creating 
interventions and classes that will result in positive behavior 
change. Well-trained educators are essential to learning. 

Subject matter experts are not necessarily the most effective 
educators. While timely approaches are very helpful to 
learners of all ages and contexts, this is not a recommendation 
that comprehensive education be replaced by “just in time” 
approaches. More precisely, an examination of the educational 
literature to identify the best instructional practices to promote 
retention and application, in addition to timely and relevant 
opportunities, is in order. 

For further consideration, statements that need validating 
and questions that need to be answered by practitioners and 
researchers alike, and are ripe for research, include: more 
financial education research is needed to identify the best 
pedagogical practices and implementation strategies to 
improve the effectiveness of financial education. How do 
we mitigate the behavior-effect decay? How do we deliver 
appropriate education close to the point in time when those 
receiving the education might act on it? And should financial 
education take place throughout life and always link to an 
upcoming financial decision? Note, appropriate “close to the 
point” education does not replace thoughtful, transferrable 
proficiencies like financial planning or financial decision 
making skills that are honed in financial education courses and 
workshops. 

The Link Between Behavior and Literacy is Not Sufficiently 
Robust 

Behaviors and literacy, as measured to date, are weakly 
linked (Fernandes et al., 2014). Only about 0.1 percent of the 
variability in whether people perform healthy or unhealthy 
financial behaviors is explained by whether or not they 
received financial education. An effect size below 0.1 percent 
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is small. Effect sizes at 0.4 percent and above are large. So, 
in the aggregate, we are at the minimal point of effectiveness. 
While this should not be interpreted as the end of financial 
education, it also is not something to celebrate. The point can 
be argued that despite all the factors that influence educational 
effectiveness (e.g., educator and counselor quality, teacher 
preparation and training, program materials, topics covered, 
developmentally appropriate content, learner engagement, etc.) 
the fact that all 201 studies in the aggregate show a statistical 
significance is promising. For example, Guion and Free (2010) 
share examples of how to infuse behavior change theories into 
financial education programs, which is a great assembly of 
theory and practice. Since there is not a single, agreed upon 
measure of financial literacy, nor is there a universal minimum 
standard for anyone who wants to teach personal finance in 
communities, schools, and the workplace, the small effect is 
something upon which we can build. Flowever, the looming 
challenge is to create opportunities to build upon those classes 
and interventions that are proven to work (programs where 
effect size is larger than 0.1 percent). To simply toss aside 
the collective work of the field due to small effect size is 
misguided. Instead, a more rigorous examination of factors 
that impact intervention effect is needed. After all, math or 
science or reading instruction is not abandoned if a school has 
weak scores; instead, effort would be employed to understand 
why the math scores are low and then tactics instituted to try 
and improve instructional outcomes. 

Action must begin now to raise the minimum standard for 
effective instruction and to more widely disseminate the 
strategies that have the greatest impact on behavior. Simply 
integrating personal finance topics into a class or workshop is 
not enough. The educator needs to be confident, competent, 
and knowledgeable about personal finance in order to create 
a learning environment that results in effective consumer 
behaviors. Also, the educator needs to have a strong grasp 
of pedagogy. Instructors and counselors can attain this 
proficiency by attending college-level courses, pre- and post¬ 
certification workshops, and other training opportunities that 
demonstrate improvements in instructor effectiveness (Allison, 
2013; Desimone, 2009; Guskey, 2002; Smith, Hofer, Gillespie, 
Solomon, & Rowe, 2003). Fundamentally, educators should 
exhibit high levels of understanding—both with the content 
and the pedagogy—of personal finance topics. Other school- 
based instruction areas demand this of educators, why not 
personal finance? 

In consideration of school-based courses and community/ 
adult education initiatives, educators need to be fully prepared 


to teach personal finance. Just like any other subject area, 
educators need content expertise, in addition to in-depth 
understanding of pedagogical best practices. When educators 
and counselors can demonstrate robust knowledge of financial 
literacy and can apply these practices to their own personal 
finances, their confidence with the topic increases, which 
leads to improved instructional effectiveness (Hunsicker, 

2011; Klein & Rioran, 2011; Loibl & Fisher, 2013; Lown, 
2011; Lumpe, 2007; Richter, Kunter, Klusmann, Ludtke, 

& Baumert, 2011; Xiao, Chen, & Chen, 2014) and positive 
student outcomes (Polly & Hannafin, 2011). In addition, 
professional educators and counselors, as well as volunteers, 
need to consider the materials used and the instructional 
strategies needed to affect student outcomes. For example, 
when considering adult learners, the Adult Education 
literature contends that active, participatory approaches are 
best for learning retention and integration in the learning 
process (Burke, 2013; Forte, Taylor, & Tisdell, 2014; Garet, 
Porter, Desimore, Birman, & Yoon, 2001; Hanna, Salzmann, 
Reynolds, & Fergus, 2010; Raider-Roth, Stieha, & Hensley, 
2012 ). 

Well-trained educators and counselors need strong content 
and effective programs (e.g., classroom activities, topical 
examples, and assignments) that are created with the 
consultation of content experts (e.g., insurance agents and 
financial planners). The resources should be appropriate for 
the audience for whom the class/workshop/counseling session 
is being implemented (Forte et al., 2014). For example, all 
instructional materials should include accurate and up-to-date 
information, be guided by thoughtful learning outcomes, use 
clearly articulated objectives that are age appropriate, and be 
tested to be effective by external evaluators. While these many 
initial steps may be daunting, in order to embrace a process 
that is built upon educational research and pedagogical best 
practice, this exercise is necessary for improving impact—and 
effect sizes. 

Analysis, Protocol, and Assessments Need Improvement 
The third and most multifaceted point is that future studies 
and program evaluations need improvement. Enhancing 
educational interventions is imperative, but the tools we use 
to evaluate impact need to be enhanced as well. With better 
measurement, as well as improved interventions, the effect 
of financial education should close the gap that currently lags 
behind comparable domains—such as workplace instruction 
or career counseling (Bayer, Bemheim, & Scholz, 2009). 

The improvement in measurement needs to be embraced 
by both researchers and practitioners who evaluate their 
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programs. Simply, more robust research protocols will provide 
more accurate assessments of the classes, workshops, and 
counseling sessions that are providing financial education. As 
such, with better data, the outcomes and program goals can 
be more precisely assessed. Plainly, focusing on what is done 
well is only part of the answer; much more can be learned 
about what is not working well. 

It is imperative to find out if an intervention is not working, 
if it is not working well, and if it is effective. Ineffective 
evaluations are unable to provide a detailed and accurate 
picture of what outcomes, if any, are demonstrable. In other 
words, simple evaluations may show an impact, but a strong 
evaluation will show the scale of the impact (if any) and what 
needs to be improved. To take the results of a superficial 
evaluation and declare victory is irresponsible. What will 
best serve financial literacy students and clients are programs 
and educators who seek to continually refine and improve 
program and instructional weaknesses. Simple research 
protocols and rudimentary evaluations are insufficient. The 
field will be better served by exposing what does not work 
well and describing how to improve it, than by supporting 
blanket statements that all financial education and counseling 
programs and interventions work for all learners, in all 
contexts, all of the time. 

Continuously seeking information on the impact of a 
program or educational session is imperative. Well-designed 
evaluations, which can be managed internally or by an 
external party, tell educators whether and where they are 
improving behavior, knowledge, and confidence, and where 
improvements need to be made. Without evaluation, or 
by using elementary measurement tools, instructors rely 
on anecdotes to inform their work, where a more robust 
assessment can show where immediate improvements can 
be made and which areas of success can be capitalized. As 
a community, we need to explore our weaknesses so we can 
build an atmosphere of collective accountability that will 
ultimately inspire the creation of a roadmap toward success, 
including articulate parameters within which we work— 
resulting in a shared vision and definition of effective financial 
education. 

In addition to this, the field needs to identify what metrics we 
should track toward gains in knowledge, confidence, behavior, 
and access to financial products. For example, what should 
financial education programs measure? Knowledge of facts 
and calculation strategies? Ability to create a financial plan? 
Confidence to find answers on financial topics? Delinquency 


rates? Credit scores? Debt service (financial obligation) 
ratios? Income volatility? Retirement saving participation? 
Emergency plan strategies? Emergency fund adequacy? The 
meta-analysis shows that different types of studies yielded 
vastly contrasting results—more varied than science would 
predict (Fernandes et ah, 2014). We must question to what 
extent those differences stem from widely varying research 
designs and analyses, including what is actually measured. 
Defining a minimum quality research and evaluation standard 
and increasing the use of fully-experimental and quasi- 
experimental research studies are steps in the right direction. 

What’s Next for Practitioners and Researchers 

There needs to be more effort to create venues for 
representatives of all the field’s constituencies to share ideas 
together—not just a space, but a mutual desire to understand 
and learn from each other. This is no small feat for a 
community that includes academics and scholars, classroom 
teachers and community educators, counselors and financial 
planners, and corporate and nonprofit program providers. 
While there are many barriers, the first to overcome may be 
language. Jargon is often an obstacle toward understanding, so 
those of us who see through a particular lens would be wise to 
question our individual communication system and seek out 
colleagues from differing occupational outlooks to discuss the 
implications of both research and practice. The easy road is 
for practitioners to talk only to themselves and for researchers, 
theorists, and academics to discuss what their findings mean 
within the peer-reviewed, jargon-laden research literature— 
both options create barriers to entry for other points of view. 
These single-point discussions are very important and serve 
a great purpose, but should not be seen as the only way to 
obtain feedback and critique. It is not easy to bridge practice 
and inquiry, but taking small steps toward creating this conduit 
will bring an easier dialogue between the two factions of 
the community. Our community needs to remove the real 
and perceived views that practitioners cannot learn from 
researchers and vice versa. Neither practitioner nor researcher 
loses anything by adding supplementary perspective nor do 
they lose anything by learning to interpret the work of the 
other. 

For Practitioners 

Practitioners will be well-served by research if they build 
relationships and learn how to bypass research methodological 
intricacies. A first step is to open dialogue with local 
researchers and university facidty. While there may not be 
a local researcher who is conducting studies within your 
particular area of practice, getting to know some of the 
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components of research and how researchers approach a new 
hypothesis is a good use of time. Some associations have a 
directory that includes both practitioners and researchers; 
use it. Getting to know researchers and what informs their 
research agendas is a means for building a rapport and greater 
understanding on how to interpret research. The research 
methodology and jargon-laden theory will become less of an 
obstacle when practitioners learn how to seek out the relevant 
components of research presentations and papers that directly 
inform their practice. 

For example, while most practitioners may perceive the 
statistical tables and research methodology sections of papers 
and presentations as overwhelming, many will appreciate the 
discussion and implications of the research. Fundamentally, 
practitioners will not only learn from the results, but also 
lend an informed and insightful critique to the residts of 
many research studies. Do not allow the methodological and 
procedural intricacies of research to prohibit a much needed 
engagement with the hypotheses and results, which are areas 
that can be most informed by the practitioner lens. When in 
doubt, ask a researcher how she thinks the findings of a study 
will change what is done within the classrooms, offices, and 
programs of your community. 

For Researchers 

Researchers that seek out opportunities for collaboration 
and those who learn how to “translate” studies for direct use 
in the field are the exemplars for making the most practical 
contributions to both academia and practice. Alas, there 
are few places where barriers have been removed that keep 
both our practitioner and research community members 
from sharing ideas and discourse. For example, academics 
are not normally rewarded for publishing in commercial or 
consumer publications or speaking at practitioner-focused 
or client events. It does not mean these opportunities do not 
exist; only that with demanding schedules and the position of 
career evaluation metrics for academics, collaboration with 
practitioners is often precluded. It is the same for practitioners; 
rarely is a practitioner asked to speak to a group of academics. 
The few venues for this should be highlighted and upheld as 
models. However, when researchers are speaking to a group of 
practitioners, it will be most appreciated if the remarks focus 
on the population, findings, and implications. 

While the opportunities for practitioner collaboration are few, 
there are very few reasons that a researcher shoidd not discuss 
study ideas and hypotheses with local educators, counselors, 
planners, or program providers. This is a simple step that can 


bring much insight to the course of a burgeoning research 
study, resulting in a refinement of context or a focused 
attention on a particular problem or need. When researchers 
are helping to answer questions based on the needs of those 
working directly with learners, there is great potential to get 
the most out of data collection. The field of Action Research 
can provide some good examples of how to examine research 
questions and how collaborative engagement can, in some 
cases, provide more meaningful research (Brydon-Miller, 
Greenwood, & Maguire, 2003; Stringer, 2008). 

Additional Factors to Consider 

Among the many considerations for the future of the field, 
none are more pressing than engaging in opportunities to 
share ideas, inform each other, and strive to articulate a better 
path forward. How else can we overcome these factors? For 
example, there are many other issues, such as advertising and 
marketing that influence consumers and have the power to 
overwhelm the best intentions of well-designed programs and 
thoughtful educators and counselors. Attentively raising the 
minimum standards for education and sharing best practices 
for combating competing messages can create inroads to offset 
negative factors that impede positive financial behaviors. 

The meta-analysis (Fernandes et al., 2014) highlighted the 
point that a lifetime of education may have more impact than 
what is seen in single-dose interventions. An example used 
to illustrate this is that twenty years of advertising has more 
effect than exposure to a single billboard—an interesting 
analogy for our work needing to embrace a lifelong learning 
paradigm. 

There are many competing ideas and entities that either misuse 
the label of financial education or seek to harm consumers’ 
financial well-being. A great deal of money can be made 
from poor financial decisions and many players who, in 
veiled and covert efforts, seek out means to take advantage of 
ill-informed customers. The pressure on financial educators 
to have an impact is loftier than other educational venues, 
as there are very few businesses trying to make money 
off someone’s lack of knowledge of biology, chemistry, 
or calculus. Then there are the “other” competing ideas 
and intents to consider—that of the struggle of the learner/ 
consumer about whom should they trust or model or heed. For 
example, research shows that parents are the most influential 
voices for financial lessons, followed by peers and teachers 
(Serido, Shim, Mishra, & Tang, 2010). Many parents and 
guardians give excellent advice. However, some do not and 
it may be more impactful what parents do than what they say 
one should do. For example, watching parents use payday 
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loans and other high interest products may be influencing 
children about how to handle monthly budgeting or financial 
shortfalls. 

Beyond these top trusted groups, others have influential power. 
Sometimes it is extended family. Other times it is religious 
leaders. More often than may be evident, it is celebrities and 
the media. There are also competing voices seeking (paying) 
to be at the top of the Google search for Internet inquiries. 
Beyond who is providing the information, the conflict 
about which message should be heeded is daunting. When 
the consumer ignores what was taught in class, or during a 
counseling session, or in a planner’s office, for the opinion 
of the more familiar, un-vetted voice, does the learner then 
experience conflict over whether to save or spend, buy now 
or buy later, and pay off small balances first or pay off high 
interest first? 

Financial educators will never be able to control what learners/ 
consumers hear, see, or experience outside the context of 
their educational interventions. Nor will educators be able to 
establish regulations or create the architecture within which 
consumers make financial choices. However, the measureable 
impact lies within the workshops, counseling sessions, 
classrooms, and webinars that are provided by well-trained 
instructors, counselors, and teachers. Financial capability is 
a broad concept with many moving parts; financial education 
is one part of the overall approach to empower financially 
capable consumers. For too long the weight of financial 
capability has been seen to rest on the shoulders of financial 
educators, while some feel regulation is the best or only 
path to protecting consumers, and still others prefer to rely 
exclusively on better product and choice design. When all 
of these avenues are viewed as essential elements, a more 
attainable strategy for improving the financial capability of all 
Americans can be achieved. 

Financial educators and counselors can embrace an approach 
for helping consumers achieve financial capability by 
implementing effective financial education at the same time 
that the experts in access, financial products, regulators, and 
economists can refine their strategies so that a comprehensive 
plan for consumers can move forward. The silver-bullet 
approach (one single option that is straightforward, with 
extreme effectiveness) does not work, as evidenced many 
times over. Instead of the old tactic of singly approaching the 
problems of financial illiteracy with education, regulation, 
access, or financial product improvement, the field should 
embrace an approach that incorporates all of these elements. 


Implementing the best of what works from each paradigm will 
benefit consumers. To belabor a point, the work is stronger 
in the aggregate. The financial education and counseling 
community can implement effective financial education by 
increasing the number of well-trained educators, seeking out 
and using vetted program materials, using timely instructional 
opportunities, and executing regular program evaluations. 

Conclusion 

While our past collective work has had an impact, the level 
of effect needed to help consumers has yet to be achieved. 
Let’s more fully embrace a culture that values a continual 
improvement in practice and research. One way to do this is to 
identify and disseminate those projects that have demonstrated 
the most promise. Another is to look to other fields that have 
shown improvement in participant behaviors, such as, school- 
based changes that have increased student scores in domains 
including math, reading, and science. 

There is no such thing as an effective one-size-fits-all 
approach to financial education, but we do have the capacity 
to scrutinize our current work, upgrade our efforts, and 
remove barriers between practitioner and researcher. While 
education alone is not the single answer to improving financial 
capability, it is an essential component. There is no doubt 
that within the next few years our community can create the 
best interventions within the field of school-based and adult 
instruction; with our combined efforts, we can identify and 
transcend the factors that inhibit effective financial education. 
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